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uncivilized men of religion of some sort is evidence that in no part of 
the world has God 'left himself without a witness' " (p. 14). "Zoroaster 
was a great religious genius who caught something of eternal truth and 
successfully interpreted it to men" (p. 136). "Jesus is the greatest of all 
teachers. He knew so much more of God and truth and the soul than 
they that he stands supreme in the religious sphere. None has revealed 
God as he did" (p. 305). From this "eternal truth" standpoint it is 
doubtful whether Christianity can be properly understood, and with 
Christianity as the standard the other religions can be treated only as 
more or less successful blunders toward light. This probably accounts 
for Barton's unsympathetic treatment of China and for slighting refer- 
ences to many so-called "superstitions." 

One could wish that the author were not so decided on certain points. 
For instance, was the fertility, palm-tree deity as important a figure, 
even in the Semitic world, as Barton thinks ? Was the greatest triumph 
of Egyptian thought in the realm of ethics ? Is it fair to call the Baby- 
lonian religion "to the end" a religion of grown-up children? Did 
Gautama admit the existence of gods ? The author is surely mistaken 
when he says (p. 199), "In most of its varied manifestations Hinduism 
suffers by the divorce of religion from life." If there is anything that 
is agreed upon it is that Hinduism is Hindu life. It can be defined in 
no other way. Used as a textbook the work will have to be checked, 
as the author expects it to be, by other works. The reading lists and 
topics are a notable feature of the volume, though Snouck Hurgronje 
should not be entirely overlooked in the field of Islam. 

The time has probably come when no single scholar should be 
expected to write a textbook of this kind; the field is so vast that authori- 
tative, sympathetic treatment of every religion will require the collabo- 
ration of a group of specialists. Simply to rewrite secondary sources 
cannot be satisfactory and may be exasperating. 

A. Eustace Haydon 

Chicago 

THE NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 

It is a delight to turn away for a little time from a world at war. 
Professor Cobern's New Archaeological Discoveries 1 carries us back to 
the time, now almost forgotten, when the scholars of all nations strove 

1 The New Archaeological Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the New Testament 
and upon the Life and Times of the Primitive Church. By Camden M. Cobern. Intro- 
duction by Edouard Naville. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1917. xxxiv+698 
pages. $3.00. 
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together in friendly rivalry to uncover the long-hidden secrets of the 
ancient world. It is a fascinating story, and Professor Cobern tells it 
brilliantly and circumstantially. He has himself visited and in some 
cases assisted in the excavations that have gone on in Italy, Egypt, 
Greece, and Palestine. He has studied at first hand many of the docu- 
ments he describes and evaluates. He combines imagination and the 
enthusiasm of the discoverer with scholarly appreciation and insight. 
What he writes comes, therefore, with charming freshness and interest. 

The title of the book must be broadly interpreted to cover the wealth 
of materials it holds. The first part of it centers in Egypt and tells the 
story of the papyri and ostraka and the light they have thrown on New 
Testament language and customs. The recent discoveries of textual 
materials in Greek and the versions are recorded back as far as Codex 
Sinaiticus and Tatian's Diatessaron. Much is made of the fact that all 
the recently recovered texts and fragments confirm the substantial 
accuracy of the modern critical New Testament texts. A chapter deals 
with recently discovered early Christian documents, from the Didache 
to the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, from the Oxyrhynchus Logia 
to amulets and private letters. The second part of the work deals with 
excavations and discoveries in the Graeco-Roman world mainly outside 
Egypt, telling of "finds" in catacombs and cemeteries and in some forty 
cities that played a part in the early history of Christianity. What has 
been learned by the re-examination of classical texts and from newly 
discovered or freshly studied Jewish writings is briefly recounted. The 
excellent illustrations add greatly to the interest and effectiveness of the 
text. One is glad to see the faces of a considerable number of scholars 
who have contributed to the results recorded. It is unfortunate that 
definite references to the plates are not given in the text. 

Professor Cobern is right in claiming that his book has no competitor. 
Its nearest rival, Professor Deissmann's Light from the Ancient East, gives 
no attention to textual criticism and does not tell the story of the excava- 
tions and discoveries which have given the new light. The great merit 
of Professor Cobern's work is that it gathers up from innumerable 
scholarly tomes and scattered magazine articles the results of all that 
has been accomplished in recovering and interpreting the documents, 
written and unwritten, that bear on the economic, social, and religious 
history of the centuries immediately preceding and following the birth 
of Jesus. 

The task of criticizing so useful a piece of work is unwelcome, par- 
ticularly in view of the author's modesty with regard to it. As to fulness 
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it leaves little to be desired. No two persons could agree as to what 
should or should not be included in a work of such proportions, covering 
so wide a field. One would think that the Epistle of Barnabas, Vetios 
Valens, and the Paris Magic Papyrus deserved at least brief mention, 
since these were made available by publication more recently than some 
of the documents mentioned and are equally important. Should more 
attention have been paid to Jewish literature? The book is already 
long enough. 

One suggestion is obvious. Room for more material might have 
been found and the cogency and usefulness of the book greatly increased 
by a more logical arrangement. The reader gets the impression — it 
may be incorrect — that he is following two or three series of lectures, 
delivered to different audiences, or in successive semesters, and varying 
as to illustrative material, but recurring again and again to certain great 
themes. Every teacher does it — not always varying the illustrations. 
But in a book it is unnecessary thus to repeat. What Professor Cobern 
has actually done — no doubt unconsciously — is to take the outline of 
Light from the Ancient East and work into it his other subjects and 
materials. In so doing he has not always arranged his additions logi- 
cally, and he has made himself the trouble of doubling back on his own 
tracks. In the last chapter, the second section on "Some Literary 
Habits of the First Century Illustrated by the Papyri" belongs with the 
section of Part I, chapter ii, which discusses the grammar, style, and 
vocabulary of the New Testament. The author "once more calls 
attention" or "again reminds the reader" (pp. 584, 588) of facts already 
touched. The Pastor of Hermas is twice discussed (pp. 41, 251). In 
some instances much space has been allowed unimportant subjects. 
Mr. Buchanan's attack on the Greek text hardly deserves four pages 
(pp. 195-99). 

Professor Cobern has been content to do the work of a collector, 
writing for a popular audience rather than for scholars. In such a 
work it is important that hare-brained hypotheses should not be aired. 
In the main the author has followed safe authorities and has hit upon 
that intangible "consensus of opinion" which the uninitiated desire. 
In a few instances he seems to have gone astray. The impression is 
given that Mark was originally written in Latin for a Roman church 
which spoke that language (p. 199). It is stated categorically that the 
Synoptic Gospels, "and in fact the entire New Testament with the 
exception of a very few small pieces and perhaps (sic) the Gospel of 
John," were written between 60 and 80 a.d. (p. 373; cf. p. 103). There 
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seems to be no doubt whatever that the Scillitan martyrs had already 
a Latin version of parts of the New Testament. Indeed a very 
early date for both the Syriac and Latin versions is assumed (pp. 180, 
192). 

It is Professor Cobern's enthusiasm which leads him astray. Very 
naturally he wished to make his audiences feel the importance of the 
discoveries he had undertaken to describe. It would appear, also, 
that in common with some other archaeologists the author wishes to be 
considered a defender of the faith. The tone of Professor Naville's 
Introduction with its jibes at higher criticism (pp. xv, xxiv) is the tone 
of the book, but it does not obtrude itself unpleasantly. The over- 
enthusiasm of the popular lecturer shows itself in weak superlatives and 
occasionally in contradictions. The discoveries of 1890 and 1897 are 
each more important than any other (pp. 6, 8). There are two "oldest 
Christian sermons" (pp. 277, 278, 291). Two theories are adopted to 
explain the lost ending of Mark (pp. 199, 583). 

Not all the errors and inconsistencies can be so charitably judged. 
It would appear that the volume had been hastily thrown together and 
carelessly put through the press. Inaccuracies are numerous. It is 
stated that Mark " closes with a preposition (16:9)" (p. 583). Dr. Mil- 
ligan as a textual critic is authority for an early dating of Acts (p. 103). 
One of Mrs. Lewis' palimpsest "finds" is on the same page (p. 185), 
and in the same sentence called both Syriac and Greek. "Assos" is 
substituted for "Athos," and a very early date is set for the Hermas 
manuscript (p. 251). One sentence lacks a predicate (p. in, top); 
another closes with a colon, the quotation which should have followed 
going into a footnote (p. 382, top). The seven spirits are reduced to 
six by confusing s and £ (p. 158). 

On the mechanical side the book is not a credit. One cannot attempt 
to catalogue the typographical errors. The Greek is trying, especially 
the breathings and accents (cf. p. 35 with three mistakes; pp. 36, 151, 
158, 324, 378). "Politikan" is a strange word (p. 323). Of English 
blunders one of the worst is in Dr. Naville's Introduction, where " non- 
technical" should stand for "now technical" (p. xxiii). Is it allowable 
to murder German (cf. Inhalts as a title, pp. 149, 153, and an extra k 
in Bruchstiicke, p. 152) ? The references, so far as tested, appear fairly 
accurate, but no consistency is maintained in abbreviations or methods 
of reference. One serious error was linking Dr. Conybeare with Helbing 
instead of with Stock (p. 107, n. 140). The cumbersome numbering 
of footnotes is another evidence of carelessness and haste. 
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In spite of these flaws the book will serve a very useful purpose in 
bringing to many readers a new freshness and joy in the study of the 
New Testament and the early church due to the recovery of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

C. C. McCown 

Pacific School of Religion 



TWO LUTHER BOOKS 

Our Catholic friends deserve credit for the scientific devotion with 
which they defend their faith and oppose the Protestant. While the 
Protestants have never translated the greatest Lives of Luther, nor the 
works on the Reformation by Brieger, Egelhaaf , von Bezold, Thudichum, 
and others, and only very occasionally a Luther monograph, the Catho- 
lics have put into English nearly every great book against Luther and 
the Reformation, including Janssen's Germany, Pastor's Popes, Grisar's 
Luther, and now Denifle's Luther. 1 The space allotted to this notice 
will not permit a critical examination of its numerous points. In the 
second edition Denifle toned down occasionally the extreme harshness 
of his judgments, omitted some of his most opprobrious and offensive 
sentences, and in part rearranged his material for the sake of clearness. 
On his side it can fairly be said, and is acknowledged by Protestant 
scholars, that the following general results are to be placed to Denifle's 
credit: (i) By calling attention to errors of the Weimar editors of the 
works of Luther he summoned those men to a more scientific apprecia- 
tion of their task. (2) By showing the misunderstandings or misrepre- 
sentations by Luther of mediaeval theology or other mediaeval matters, 
in which his Protestant biographers have not corrected him, he chal- 
lenged the latter to a more diligent and accurate study of mediaeval 
sources. The mediaeval part of Denifle's Luther is by far its most 
valuable and, corresponding to his wonderful knowledge of that field, 
will long remain to instruct students. (3) He brought up for decision 
the important question as to Luther's later representations of his cloister 
life, and as to what that life really was. (4) Our study of Luther in the 
field of doctrinal history has been helped by Denifle. 

As to the justice of Denifle's treatment of Luther in detail, the stu- 
dent should always look up the original passages and their context, and 

1 Luther and Lulherdom. By Heinrich Denifle. Translated from 2d ed. of the 
German by Raymund Volz. Vol. I, Part I. Somerset, Ohio: Torch Press, 1917. 
Li+465 pages, Svo. $3 . 50. 



